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AMERICAN PAINTERS. 



THOMAS MORAN AND JOSEPH RUSLING MEEKER. 



jjR. THOMAS MORAN was born in Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, England, on the 12th of January, 1837. 
In his seventh year he came to this country with 
his parents, and in his eighteenth year was ap- 
prenticed to a wood-engraver in Philadelphia. 
He studied water-colour art without a teacher, 
and made some successful pictures. His first 
oil-painting was a subject from Shelley's poem * Alastor.' In 1862 
he visited England, and paid especial attention to Turner's land- 
scapes; in 1866 he again went to England, and gave his time to 




the old masters in the English galleries, and in France and Italy. 
The next year he returned to America, and in 1871 accompa- 
nied Professor Hayden's exploring expedition to the Yellowstone 
River, where he made the sketches which he afterwards used in 
painting his celebrated ' Grand Canon of the Yellowstone ' — a 
work for which the United States Government paid him $10,000. 
Of Major J. W. Powell's expedition to the canon of the Colorado 
he was a member in 1873 ; and his picture of the * Canon of the 
Colorado' also was purchased by the Government for $10,000. 
The next year he painted his ' Mountain of the Holy Cross/ from 




Dreamland. — Fro7n a Paintmg by Thomas Moran, 



original studies. Other works of his are ' The Last Arrow,' ' The 
Ripening of the Leaf,' ' Dreamland,' ' The Groves were God's 
First Temples,' ' The Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior,' * The 
Conemaugh in Autumn,' ' The First Ship,' ' The Flight into Egypt,' 
'The Remorse of Cain,' * The Children of the Mountain,' * The 
Track of the Storm,' and 'The Pons de Leon, Florida,' which is in 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. His wife is also an accom- 
plished artist. 

A critic who saw Mr. Moran's * Mountain of the Holy Cross ' 
during its exhibition in New York, in April, 1875, wrote concern- 
ing it as follows : " To the technical merits of Mr. Moran's work 
the highest praise may be awarded. The foreground is charm- 
ingly painted, the colour is unusually pure and truthful, the rocks 
have all the solidity of Nature, the foliage is crisp and well defined, 
and there is motion in the water. At the same time, the aerial 
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perspective has been managed with so much skill that the specta- 
tor really feels as if the grand mountain, on which shines the glit- 
tering cross, were many miles away. In its general treatment, 
" The Mountain of the Holy Cross " reminds us strongly of the 
studies of Calame, that almost unrivalled painter of wild moun- 
tain-scenery, though at the same time we fully recognise the fact 
that Mr. Moran's work bears the unmistakable stamp of originality, 
and we think that it will unquestionably take rank as one of the 
finest examples of American landscape-art that has yet been pro- 
duced. Mr. Moran may well be proud of a work exhibiting so 
much technical skill, combined with such noble simplicity and even 
severity of treatment ; and all who take an interest in the progress 
of American art must gratefully recognise the fact that at last we 
have among us an artist eminently capable of interpreting the 
sentiment of our wilder mountain-scenery in a style commensurate 
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with its grandeur and beauty." This picture is in the gallery of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. Mr. Moran is a member 
of the Society of American Artists. He is extremely felicitous in 
selecting his subjects, and in bringing them within the conditions 
of pictorial treatment ; he has a fine sense of the mysterious world 
of light and shade, and of the colour and the glory of Nature ; and 
he has studied Turner probably longer and more faithfully than 
any other American artist. In a conversation with the present 



writer he said : " Turner is a great artist, but he is not understood, 
because both painters and the public look upon his pictures as 
transcriptions of Nature. He certainly did not so regard them. 
All that he asked of a scene was simply how good a medium it 
was for making a picture ; he cared nothing for the scene itself. 
Literally speaking, his landscapes are false ; but they contain his 
impressions of Nature, and so many natural characteristics as 
were necessary adequately to convey that impression to others. 




Solitude. — From a Painting by Thomas Moran. 



The public does not estimate the quality of his work by his best 
paintings, but by his latest and crazier ones, in which realism is 
entirely thrown overboard. ' The Fighting Tem6raire,' for ex- 
ample, which even Ruskin praises so extravagantly, is the most 
inharmonious, crude, and disagreeable, of all his productions. Its 
merit lies only in its plan and composition. I think that one of his 
best pictures is the * Crossing the Brook,' in the London National 
Gallery ; it is simple, quiet, grey in colour ; the harmonies of its 
greys are wonderful. It is, perhaps, the most suggestive of Claude 



of all his canvases. His aim is parallel with the greatest poets 
who deal not with literalism or naturalism, and whose excellence 
cannot be tested by such a standard. He tries to combine the 
most beautiful natural forms and the most beautiful natural colours, 
irrespective of the particular place he is presenting. He generalises 
Nature always ; and so intense was his admiration for colour that 
everything else was subservient to that. He would falsify the 
colour of any object in his picture in order to produce what he 
considered to be an harmonious whole. In other words, he sacri- 
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ficed the literal truth of the parts to the higher truth of the whole. 
And he was right. Art is not Nature ; an aggregation of ten 
thousand facts may add nothing to a picture, but be rather the 
destruction of it. The literal truth counts for nothing ; it is within 
the grasp of any one who has had an ordinary art-education. The 
mere restatement of an external scene is never a work of Art, is 
never a picture. What a picture is, I cannot define any more than 
I can define poetry. We know a poem when we read it, and we 
know a picture when we see it ; but the latter is even less capable 
of definition than the former. 

" My pictures vary so much that even artists who are good 
judges do not recognise them from year to year. Two years ago 
I sent to the National Academy Exhibition some grey pictures, 
altogether unlike my previous work. My life, so far, has been a 
series of experiments, and, I suppose, will be until I die. I never 
painted a picture that was not the representation of a distinct im- 
pression from Nature. It seems to me that the bane of American 
art is that our artists paint for money, and repeat themselves, so 
that in many instances you can tell the parentage of a picture the 
moment you look at it. It is not true that the public require such 
a repetition on the. part of the artist. Men who are constantly 
rehashing themselves do so from sheer inability to do otherwise. 
There is a lack of that genuine enthusiasm among our artists 
without which no great work can be produced. I believe that an 
artist's personal characteristics may be told from his pictures. 
Who wouldn't know, for example, that Frederick E. Church is a 
man of refinement? His works are full of refinement — refinement 
in touch, delicacy of form, delicacy of colour. If a man's studio is 
simply a manufactory of paintings, which shall tickle the ignorant 
in Art ; if he is continually repeating himself in order to sell his 
pictures more rapidly or easily, this fact will convey itself to every 
intelligent mind. The pleasure a man feels will go into his work, 
and he cannot have pleasure in being a mere copyist of himself— in 
producing paintings which are not the offspring of his own fresh 
and glowing impressions of Nature. At the present time there is 
a revival in American Art. Our young men who have been study- 
ing in Europe are fully as accomplished as their masters. They 
understand the tech^iique of their art just as well. It now remains 
for them to show whether or not they possess invention, originality, 
the poetic impulse, the qualities which constitute a painter. I 
myself think they are a most hopeful lot. Some of them make a 
mistake, I think, in setting up a living artist for a model, and imi- 
tating him, when only time can test his true value. The grand old 
painters, whose worth the centuries have attested, are overlooked. 
The fountain-head of inspiration is ignored. Not only is it a 
modern man that is set up, but often a second or third rate modern 
man. The Shakespeares, the Dantes, and the Homers of Art are 
forgotten. Of course, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Titian, did 
not treat modern themes, and therefore in certain respects are not 
so serviceable as the present celebrities in Paris and Munich ; but 
all the essential principles of Art are immortal : the subject is un- 
important, the application of those principles is universal ; the same 
qualities that made their possessors famous in the days of the Re- 
naissance are of paramount importance now. I hold that modern 
art is not equal to the ancient. 

*' I place no value upon literal transcripts from Nature. My 
general scope is not realistic ; all my tendencies are towards ideali- 
sation. Of course, all Art must come through Nature ; I do not 
mean to depreciate Nature or naturalism ; but I believe that a 
place, as a place, has no value in itself for the artist only so far as 
it furnishes the material from which to construct a picture. Topo- 
graphy in Art is valueless. The motive or incentive of my * Grand 
Canon of the Yellowstone ' was the gorgeous display of colour that 
impressed itself upon me. Probably no scenery in the world pre- 
sents such a combination. The forms are extremely wonderful 
and pictorial, and, while I desired to tell truly of Nature, I did not 
wish to realise the scene literally, but to preser\^e and to convey its 
true impression. Every form introduced into the picture is within 
view from a given point, but the relations of the separate parts to 
one another are not always preserved. For instance, the precipi- 
tous rocks on the right were really at my back when I stood at that 
point, yet in their present position they are strictly true to pictorial 
Nature ; and so correct is the whole representation that every mem- 
ber of the expedition with which I was connected declared, when 
he saw the painting, that he knew the exact spot which had been 



reproduced. My aim was to bring before the public the character 
of that region. The rocks in the foreground are so carefully drawn 
that a geologist could determine their precise nature. I treated 
them so in order to serve my purpose. In another work, * The 
Mountain of the Holy Cross,' the foreground is intensely realistic 
also : its granite rocks are realised to the farthest point that I could 
carry them ; and the idealisation of the scene consists in the com- 
bination and arrangement of the various objects in it. At the 
same time, the combination is based upon the characteristics of the 
place. My purpose was to convey a true impression of the region ; 
and as for the elaborated rocks, I elaborated them out of pure love 
for rocks. I have studied rocks carefully, and I like to represent 
them." 

Mr. Joseph Rusling Meeker, of St. Louis, was born on 
the 2 1 St day of April, 1827, in Newark, New Jersey. His paternal 
ancestors came from Belgium in 1640 to Norwalk, Connecticut. 
His maternal grandfather, an artist of some pretensions, made a 
sketch of Washington on horseback in 1775. His mother's bro- 
ther, Andrew Joline, was also an artist. The charming pastoral 
scenery of Cayuga and the surrounding counties, where Mr. 
Meeker spent his boyhood, impressed itself on his mind, and at 
the age of eight years he was dabbling in water-colours and steal- 
ing time during school-hours to draw on his slate, receiving many 
reprimands therefor from his teacher. At about sixteen he and 
Mr. George L. Clough occupied a studio together, and struggled at 
once to gain bread and knowledge. Thomas. J. Kennedy, a deco- 
rator, was of great assistance to him in those days, lending him 
colours, and giving him much good advice. In 1845 he found 
himself in New York, busily drawing from casts in order to gain a 
scholarship in the Academy of Design. His efforts were successful. 
His first commission was from Mr. Hoyt, a teacher whose kind- 
ness he holds in remembrance. After living three years in New 
York he became discouraged, and resolved to try the West. The 
autumn of 1849 found him in .Buffalo, where W. H. Beard and 
Thomas Le Clear were then painting. Here he found some ex- 
cellent friends, his pictures went up to paying prices, and the 
American Art Union purchased them occasionally. In 1852 he 
removed to Louisville, and remained there seven years. In 1859 
he pitched his tent in St. Louis, where the Western Academy of 
Art had been formed, and the outlook for artists was inviting. 
The war of the rebellion came, and he entered the United States 
Navy as a paymaster. It was during the time he was on a gun- 
boat in the Mississippi squadron that he had opportunities for 
making those sketches of Southern swamp and bayou scenery 
which have made his name well known in the Southwest, and of 
which we give two examples. 

Since the war Mr. Meeker has exhibited at the Academy of De- 
sign in New York, at the Boston Art-Club, and in various other 
cities East and West. Some of his pictures have been engraved. 
He was active in establishing the St. Louis Art Society, the St. 
Louis Sketch Club, and the St. Louis Academy of Fine Arts. He 
has been thrice elected President of the Art Society. 

The literary tastes of Mr. Meeker are not less marked than his 
artistic tastes. He is a writer for the magazines as well as a land- 
scape-painter. In the January-February number of The Western 
for 1878, a periodical published in that city, is an article by him, 
entitled " Some Account of the Old and New Masters ; " and in 
the December, number of the same review for 1877, a paper on 
Turner, from which is taken the following extract of a criticism on 
that artist's picture, * Heidelberg,' which possesses autobiographic 
interest : " Search the whole composition through, and you will 
not find a square inch that is not filled with infinite detail. Pass- 
ing to other qualifications which belong to this grand composition, 
we note one which determines the merit of the whole work — 
which involves the harmony of lines, the contrast of light and 
shade, and the entire value of the tones. This is the quality of 
unity, which dissipates all crudeness, causes an harmonious juxta- 
position of light and dark, and compels all the lines in the picture 
to flow so gently one into another that the eye shall receive no 
offense. When there is perfect unity the composition is perfect. 
Each object assumes its proper relative position ; the colours are 
disposed so as to produce the utmost harmony ; and the major and 
minor lights and shades are so arranged that the tone of the work 
shall give a satisfying sense of completeness — a high light here, a 
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lesser light there, and so on through the scale, repeating a like 
gradation in the darks, and at last carrying the eye by deft combi- 
nations of line and tone to the final element of repose beyond all. 
Another quality will be discovered which belongs to all great Art, 
and is quite as essential to the completeness of a picture as either 
of the others named. This may be termed the quality of mystery. 
Understanding the value of this, the artist vaguely defines such of 



his outlines as would offend the eye by their boldness, and by the 
use of mists and nimbus clouds lending obscurity to portions of 
the picture suggestive of something more than can be seen, ma- 
king us wish to explore the half-hidden vistas. In this element of 
mystery lies much of the poetic sentiment of a work of Art, and 
no work can really and truly inspire the soul with lofty aspirations 
unless it possesses this quality. 




The Indian Chief, — From a Paiiiting by Joseph Rusling Meeker, 



" We now come to an element which is perhaps the most im- 
portant in a composition — the element of repose, where the eye 
finally rests, quietly and peacefully, in refreshing indolence, after 
scanning the multitudinous detail. This valuable element is in- 
troduced or heightened by a sun-burst, a bank of light clouds, or 
a rainbow, the eye always naturally seeking this one brilliant spot. 
A picture generally contains two or three points of repose, though 



the final one in the sky must be the most prominent and attractive. 
In the * Heidelberg ' we find one quite important point of repose in 
the bridge that crosses the Neckar, and another lesser one resting 
in the castle on the hillside. But the final one which the eye 
seeks with the greatest delight is in the rainbow which rests on 
the top of the mountain and loses itself in the darkness of clouds 
at the top of the picture. I have seen several hundreds of engra- 
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vings after designs by Turner, and I might almost assert that one- 
half of them had rainbows in the sky, which were put there by the 
artist for no other purpose than to gain that charming element of 
repose. 

'* Turner's first studies were made among the ruins of old cas- 
tles and abbeys in England, and thus there became deeply im- 
planted in his nature a love for the picturesque. So strong did 
this passion become, that he was forever introducing into his pic- 
tures rugged and broken forms, which he used as contrasting lines 



to the elements of repose. It is impossible to view any dilapidated, 
moss-grown structure, whether of wood or stone, without a feeling 
of sadness and melancholy stealing over the heart ; it is natural, 
and belongs to all ruin and decay. That is why Ruskin, seeing 
Turner's works through his own imagination, discovers a vein of 
sadness in them which did not actually exist. Analyse the faces 
of the two men : you will find the former full of a sorrowful long- 
ing for something unattainable, while the latter contains an ex- 
pression of general good-nature and an entire freedom from any- 




Near the Atchafalaya. — From a Painting by Joseph Rusling Meeker. 



thing like woe. It is certain that Turner painted with the child- 
like, unpretending simplicity of all earnest men, and did what he 
loved and felt, and sought what his heart naturally sought. And 
so every artist ought to paint what he himself loves, not what oth- 
ers have loved. If his mind be pure and sweetly toned, what he 
loves will be lovely. All true Art is the production of the age, the 
country, and the climate. Neither the antique nor religious art 
can ever be reproduced. ' The times are out of joint ' for any re- 
vival of what the great masters did. In the palmy days of Greek 



art the imitators all failed, and even the schools of religious art 
dwindled into insignificance because their followers had not strength 
enough to be original. There is a future for Art yet. Give Ame- 
rica another hundred years, and genius born and educated on her 
own soil will outstrip the past. But it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose there is no high art produced in these modern times. How- 
ever humble the theme, the touch of genius ennobles it, and we 
are forced to gaze in astonishment, sometimes, at the power exhi- 
bited in subjects very far removed from the antique." 



